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chessmen that the Cavours of the world play their letter to

v    J              Mrs. Con-

game with. The pleasant sight was Count Cavour, in greve,4th
plainest dress, with a head full of power, mingled with
bonhomie. We had several fellow-travellers who be-
longed to Savoy, and were full of chagrin at the pros-
pect of the French annexation. Our most agreeable
companion was a Baron de Magliano, a Neapolitan
who has married a French wife with a large fortune,
and has been living in France for years, but has now
left his wife and children behind for the sake of enter-
ing the Sardinian army, and, if possible, helping to
turn out the Neapolitan Bourbons. I feel some stir-
rings of the insurrectionary spirit myself when I see
the red pantaloons at every turn in the streets of Rome.
I suppose Mrs. Browning could explain to me that this
is part of the great idea nourished in the soul of the
modern saviour, Louis Napoleon, and that for the
French to impose a hateful government on the Ro-
mans is the only proper sequence to the story of the
French Revolution.

Oh, the beautiful men and women and children
here! Such wonderful babies with wise eyes! such
grand-featured mothers nursing them ! As one drives
along the streets sometimes, one sees a madonna and
child at every third or fourth upper window; and on
Monday a little crippled girl, seated at the door of a
church, looked up at us with a face full of such pathetic
sweetness and beauty that I think it can hardly leave
me again. Yesterday we went to see dear Shelley's
tomb, and it was like a personal consolation to me to
see that simple outward sign that he is at rest, where
no hatred can ever reach him again. Poor Keats's
tombstone, with that despairing, bitter inscription, is
almost as painful to think of as Swift's.those dressed-up personages who are among the
